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ABSTRACT 

The newsletter issue reports on the current debate on 
the merits of academics versus "life skills" in the education of 
mildly handicapped students as well as t*^e proposed Regular Education 
Initiative, a plan to better unify regular and special education. 
Noted are the increased numbers of students identified as handicapped 
with the number of children receiving services for learning 
disabilities increasing by more than 140% in 10 years. Also noted is 
the high dropout rate (over 30%) of students enrolled in secondary 
special education programs. Differences of opinion among educators 
about whether secondary level mildly handicapped students should be 
provided the standard curriculum or an alternative "functional" 
curriculum stressing daily living skills are explored. Also discussed 
are issues concerning the instructional fragmentation caused by 
pull-out programs and the need for better preparation of regular 
teachers. A related article reports on controversy concerning the 
Regular Education Initiative. Differing opinions on the effects of 
"pull-out" programs, the possible loss of past special education 
gains, and needed federal support of exploratory programs are also 
given. (DB) 
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Experts Debate Merits of 
Academics, Xife Skills' 



By John OTVeU 

JB midst the mountam of reports on 
the state of schooling issued by 
ilP^^B prestigious commissions and task 
forces during the 1980s, one major 
component — special education — has 
received scarcely a word of attention 

Ignored by repon writers, the .special 
education field nevertheless is bemg 
pushed toward major change. Recent 
literature ranges from calls for totally 
abandoning the present system that 
separates special from general education to 
assertions that more, not fewer, students 
might be helped through special education 
services. In between is a major new 
propasal for better inte^iration of regular 
and special education so that many more 
"mildly handicapped" students can be 
served in the regular classroom (for a 
discussion of the "Regular Education 
Initiative," see pp. 4-5)- 

Much of the current debate revolves 
around what constitutes the best education 
for students labeled as mildly handicapped 
(learning disabled, educable or mildly 
mentally retarded, or emotionally or 
behaviorally disturbed) "Tliere is a serious 
debate about what should be taught to 
mildly handicapped students," says Naomi 
Zigmond, professor of special education in 
the Depanment of Instruction and Learning 

at the University of Pittsburgh, *'It!s..an 

underexamined question." 

Tills Ciitriculum Update describes the 
debate over preferred curricular 
arrangements for mildly disabled students 
as well as the proposed Regular Education 
^ Initiative, a plan to better unify regular and 
J c^o/';^! education that has provoked 
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considerable controversy both within and 
outside the special education arena. 

"Before we talk about the special 
education curriculum," however, "we need 
to look at who's har.ilicapped," advises 
Marleen Pugach, assistant professor at the 
L'niversit\' of Wisconsin/Milwaukee. Many 
e.\peas are concerned about tiie increase 
in children labeled as handicapped and the 
v'alidity of the systems used to classify th.em. 

Numbers Rising 

..^.According to the U.S. Department of 
Education, the number of children 
receiving special education through federal 
programs rose from 3-7 million in 1976-77 
to 4.4 million in 1986-87, a 19'percent 
increase (see Figure 1, page 2). Tlie 
number of children receiving ser\1ces for 
le-arning disabilities, currently the largest 
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categor\' of handicap, increased by more 
than 140 percent, with some of that gain, 
experts say, coming as a result of the 
decreasing number of students identified 
as mentally retarded. 

Many scholars, however, question the 
accuracy' of identification procedures that 
result in children being referred to special 
education. Ix)rrie Shepard of the University 
of Colorado/I^oulder claims that "the 
reality is that 90 percent of the children 
served are very mildly ^handicapped.' At 
least half of the learning disabled 
population could more accurately be 
described as slow learners, as children 
with second-language backgrounds, :is 
children who are naughty in class, as those 
who are absent often or move from school 
to school, or as average learners in above- 
average school districts," 

CoHtitihed on page 2 
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liob Algozzinc of liic University of 
I'lorida s:iy,s iliai uiiilc .some .sludcnl^ have 
auihcniic severe learning barriers, the \msi 
majority are juM beliind in ilieir classes. 
Oilier smdenLs, whose achie\enieni levels 
approxiniaie ihai of chose labeled le-arning 
disabled, aren't placed in special education 
beciuse ' their behavior isn't annoying 
enough to the leachen" 

As nione\* allocated to reading 
remediation and other programs has been 
trimmed, adds Pugach, educators have 
found that "it's easier to get a kid in special 
eduGUion than annhing else." 

Dropout Leveb High 

It is not only the identitication and 
placement of additional children in special 
education programs that worries some 
educators. Research on the p >st-school 
experiences of handicipped . lenLs is not 
encouraging. More than 30 pei it of 
students enrolled in secondarv' special 
education programs drop out, says Eugene 
Edgar, an education professor at the 
University of Washington/Seattle, and 
'neither graduates nor dropouts find 
adequate employment opportunities/' In 
some school distrias, adds Jean Schu maker 
of the Institute for Research in Learning 
Disabilities at the Universit\- of Kansas, up 
to three-fourths of learning disabled 
students may not complete high school. 



Zigmond of the University of Pittsburgh 
sa\s her research shows the dropout rate 
for learning disabled students is much 
higher than for other marginal kids \ about 
50 percent. She ^\Vi^ this figure surprising 
because of .some of the similarities 
between special education and dropout 
prevention programs, such as an emph:isis 
on individualiziuion and frequent contact 
between students and teachers. 

The difficulty that mildly handicapped 
student.s often have in keeping up 
academically with their peers also is 
daunting. Schumaker says learning disabled 
students are "typically the bottom of the- 
barrel kids in any school/' performing 
below the 10th percentile in reading, 
writing, and math. By the time such 
students reach the 10th grade, their 
mastery of basic skills may well be only at 
a 4th grade level. 

Further, says Schumaker, learning 
disabled .students have difficult}' 
generalizing skills or content learned in 
one le.sson to facilitate new learning. 
"Tliere's a huge gap between what 
(learning disabled students] can do and 
what they're expected t^ do," she says. 

What Curriculum? 

llie issue of what t\pe of curriculum will 
help ^uch students to succeed in special 
education frequently is a fu/z\' area, several 



Growth in Special Education Services 

3.7 million 




44 million 



1976-77 



1986^87 
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12 3 4 

Number of Cliildren Served 

(Note: Includes children from birth to age 21 sen'ed under the Education 
of the Handicapped Act (EHA-B) and Chapter I Handicapped Programs of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act--State Operated'Programs) 

Trends in Identiflcation Among Top Four Categories; 
1977-78 to 1986-87 



Learning 

Disabled \MH 



Emotionally 
Oislufbetf 36>' 



Mentally 
Retarded 32''/o 



Speech 

Impatred 1^o/o 



Source: "Tenth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act." U.S. Department of Education, 1988. 



TiiQ numlKT of dnldren recewmg special education senices through federal [trogram has increased 
Nearly 20 percetU oivr the past decade. Leading the way is the huge Jump in the numlyer of dnldren 
identified as l)eing learning disabled. 
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experts say. Special education curriculum 
IS not a strong suit ' of the research in the 
field, says bieve Forness of the Department 
of Psychiatry at the Universit}' of 
Cilifornia/l.os Angeles. AVlien we talk 
about curriculum, we re talking about an 
lEP (individualized education plan]." 

liecause of the commitment to the lEP, 
special educators "don't have the usual 
constraints of curriculum that most 
te:ichers have," says Zigmond. *'Tlie 
domains are up for grabs.'' 

To best meet the needs of mildly 
disabled students, most educators say 
schools should offer a wide range of 
curricular options. Many specialists, 
however, have distina preferences in v.hat 
they see as the proper emphasis in 
curriculum for mildly disabled students in 
elementarv' and secondary' schools. 

At the elementarv' le\'el, many special 
educuors feel that mildly disabled students 
need strong reinforcement in the basic 
skills as well as a program that teaches 
students how to behave and get along with 
peers and the teacher. E.\cept in the ver\' 
early grades, "you can't get that in the 
regular classroom/' Zigmond asserts. 

Herb Rieth, who chairs the Department 
of Special Education at Vanderbilt 
Universit}', argues that "the curriculum for 
regular and special education is largely the 
same" at the elementarv' level, except that 
special educators tr\' to "break down 
instruction more finely" than regular 
educuors. Randy Schenkat, a consultant 
working with school districts on special 
education, advises that schools ' just use 
good, .straightforward, direct instruction" in 
serving mildly handicapped students. '*We 
don't need fanq- special education 
curricula." 



A Functional Approach 

As mildly disabled students enter high 
school, however, some educators say the 
academic approach common to secondan' 
education should be tempered with a more 
"fiinctionar' curriculum that will help them 
after they leave school. "Once they get out 
of school, that mildly disabled label is 
gone, and the youngster has to deal with 
the world of work," notes Rieth. 

Schumaker, of the Institute for Research 
in Learning Disabilities, says the move 
toward a more content-oriented approach 
in high school is a difficult transition for 
many disabled students to make. ' Wlien 
learning disabled students reach the 
secondary' grades, they lack many skills 
necessarv' for success in the mainstream 
curriculum." 

To help such students. Zigmond favors 
an apprcwch that combines academic 





'1 think it's tragic that 

we're depriving the 
[mildly disabled] student 
of standard instruction." 

— Stephen Lilly 




remedial ion in basic reading and 
funciional niaih wiili lessons in surviv-al 
skills or preparation for work l^eih savs 
vcx:aiional training for mildlv disabled 
siudenis miiM include social skills lo gel 
along Willi oiher emplovees and 
supervisors its well as praciice in 
iransferring knowledge gained in one lob 
skill lo anoiher. 

Edgar of ilie Universiiv of 
NX'ashingion/Seaiile savs ihe school reform 
niovemeni's emphasis on academic 
requiremenis \vill force special educuors 
lo *^pend even more energ\ on gelling 
mildiv liandiGipped siudenis ihrough ihe 
required academic courses and less time 
on career and vocational experiences 

"(S)econdan' curricula in special 
education, especially in the mainstream, 
are nonfunctional as related to the stated 
gaiLs of special education, Edgar states 
'The only solution is a radical shift in 
the focus of secondars' curriculum awa\ 
from academics to functional, vocational, 
independent living tasks 

Mel\Tn Semmel, director of the special 
education research lab at the l!niversitv of 
California/hanta Barbara, also argues that 
academic skills are overstressed in 
programs for mildly handicapped students 
at the expense of more functional skills 
lliere is little or no evidence that the 
curriculum emphasis for mildly 
haildicapped pupils over the past decade 
iias increased the flow of members of this 
population into higher education or into 
careers which are clearly dependent on 
high levels of academic compcienc}'. On 
the contran% the evidence appears to 
suggest that mildly handicapped pupils 
have a higher probabilit\ of failure in 
school and communit\ as a function of the 
increased academic press in the .schools 
Q the growing competition for jobs." 
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Questions of Balance 

Despite frequent calls that schools teach 
more functional skills to mildly disabled 
students, right now, in many, many high 
schools, |the curriculum) is still fairly 
traditional,' with academics the priman 
focus, Rieth says And there are some who 
worn that instruction on functional skills 
will keep students from mastering basic 
academic competencies 

In an Oregon study of the views that 
parents, special education administrators, 
and special education teachers held about 
the high school curriculum, for example, 
researchers Andrew Ilalperr' and Michael 
Ben/ discovered friction among the groups 
over curricular emphases 'My son's 
teachers have been »^ore interested in 
developing his social skills, pushing him to 
drive, go to dances, participate in sports, 
date, etc . rather than working on 
academics, language arts, reading, and 
speech, which I feel are more important 
and more the school's province, ' one 
parent of a disabled student wrote in 
response to a surv^ey cjuestion 

In reviewing the suney results, Ilalpern 
and Ben/, concluded that some vers basic 
issues remain unresolved concerning the 
desirable focus of a special education 
curriculum for high school students with 
mild disabilities." 

Daniel Reschly of Iowa State University 
adds that a strong rationale' can be made 
for various curricular approaches, "but 
determining which is most important for 
mildly handicapped, low-achieving 
students, particularly at higher grade levels, 
is extraordinarily difiicult " 

Lacking Content 

Jane McGlothlin, director of special 
programs for the K)rene school district in 
Tempe, An/. , worries that some disabled 
students aren't taught the range of content 
Contimwd on page 6 
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a\'cr ihc p:isi five years, a major 
proposal to better iini(\- regular 
and special education Ikus gained 
prominence among some researciiers and 
pniciiiioners. 

Tile *^Regu!ar Education initiative." as it 
lus Coilic U> be knov.n, questions many of 
the assumptions underlying the education 
of mildly disabled students in special 
settings, As a result, it has come under 
liea\y lire from numerous special 
educators, 

^'Most of us would opt for systems that 
foster cooperation and sharing rather than 
competition and alienation, and that 
provide appro|>riate and adipti\'e programs 
for ail students, ' IJarbara Keogh, a 
professor at the Universit}- of California/I.os 
Angeles, writes in a recent anicle in the 
Jounial oJ Leanihig Dmbilities. "It is easy 
to reach consensus on such broadly stated 
gcxils, At issue is how to accomplish them." 

While most of the issues undergirding 
the RI'I are not new. the initiative received 
its strongest push from a booklet published 
in the fall of 1986 by Madeleine Will, 
assistant secraar\' for special education and 
rehabilitative ser\'ices in the U.S. 
Depannieni of Education. 

nducathig Studous with Leaniing 
hohiemsf A Sfxireci Respomibility\ which 
discussed learning opponuniiies for 
educationally disadvantaged students and 
those with mild learning disabilities or 



emotional problems, faulted a 
fragmented" educational deliver}- system 
in which some students "fall through the 
cracks." Will called for a system "that will 
bring the program to the child rather than 
one that brings tlie child to tlie program.^' 
The report proposed that more children 
with learning |>roblems might be ser\ed in 
regular classrooms if in.struction were 
more raried and lengthier, regular and 
special educators joined forces in "building 
level suppon teams," and principals were 
empowered to control all programs and 
resources at the school site. 



'PuII-Out' Programs 

Will has attempted, with limited success, 
to emphasize that the REI would not mean 
a lessening of .ser\'ices to students currentiv 
identitied as mildly disabled. "Decisions 
(about a child's placement) should 
continue to be made on tlie Ixisis of each 
child's individual needs," she said in a 
recent speech. ' The goal (of the REI] is to 
le.ssen our depeiidence on 'pull-out* 
programs. Btii we do not anticipate that 
such programs will be eliminated." 

I5ut Steve I'Orness, a professor in the 
UCIA Department of Psydiiatr\', cautions 
that some REI proponents may be 
undere.siimating the problems even mild 
handicaps pose for teachers and children 



Where Students Receive Special Education Services 



3 Resource room 



260/0 



A Regular class 
t^^S^ Separate class 

I { Other (includes ^eparate 
public and private school 
or residential facility, 
correctional facility, or 
homebound environment) 



41% 




(Sote: Figures do not total JOO % due to rounding) 

Source: *Tenth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act/* U.S. Department of Education, 1988. 
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in the regular classroom. The REI is being 
"interpreted its advocating the elimination" 
of entire categories of mild disabilities. 
Noting the diminishing number of students 
labled :us mentally retarded in California, 
I-orness sa\-s rhar the sni(lenrs left in th^u 
category' "are really ver\' impaired. Tliev , 
need more than just a good teacher or' 
curriculum/' 

Michael Gerber of the University of 
California/Santa Barbara adds that ' 
handicapped students "are ver\^ difficult to 
te-ach successfully. To achieve a level 
comparable to their peers, they require 
much more intensive instruction. This kind 
of effort is rarely |X)SSible in a regular 
chtssroom." 

Special educators also have challenged 
whether regular education teachers are 
prepared, willing, and qualified to 
incor|>orate more students with learning or 
behavioral difficulties in already-diverse 
chissrooms, given the pressure.s for 
academic e.xcellence. "Th.e reform 
movement is emphasising more uniformit}' 
of students, not-tolerating individual 
differences/' advis^»s Naomi Zigmond, 
professor of special education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
^ Jean Schumaker and Donald Deshler at 
the Institute for Research in Learning 
Disabilities at the Universit)' of Kansas 
argue that "the amount of time needed to 
teach the required number of comple.x 
skills (for learning di.sabled students to 
succeed in regular classrooms) e.xceeds the 
amount of time that might be allocated to 
such instruction in a secondary' content 
chtssrocm where the teacher is already 
under pres.sure to teach more curriculum 
content i\s national expectations are raised." 

Past Gains Jeopardized 

Having battled to win the rights of 
handicapped children to receive needed 
educational .services, moreover, manv 
special educator.^ feel the REI could result 
in a drop in attention to— and funding 
for-HJisabled children. Mara Sapon-Shevin 
of the Center for Teaching and learning at 
the University of North Dakota points to a 
repon by the conservative Heritage 
Foundation that says public schools 
"should not be required to educate those 
children who cannot, without damaging 
* the main purpose of public education, 
function in a normal classroom .setting." In 
a recent anicle in Exceptioml Children, 
Sapon-Shevin sugge.sts that Heritage's 
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argumcni— lhai cffons lo lielp disabled 
siudcnls should not come ai ilic expense 
of other pupils — is a more explicit 
suuemem of views "pre.senied more subtly 
in several of the other national reports. " 

Proponents of the REI, on the other 
iiand, argue tiiai the bait ie for the civil 
rights of disabled student.s \v;is largely won 
ihrougli the passage of the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act (P.L 94-142) 
in 1975 The legislation, they argue, has 
creiUed a burdensome and complex special j 
education system in which students are 
often mislabeled and pulled out of the 
regular ckissroom to receive special 
ser\'ices of questionable merit 

"One of the strongest arguments for the 
regular education initiative is that the 
presumed differences be^veen general and 
special education, panicularly for students 
labled 'mildly handicapped,' are relatively 
meaningless, and thus we should remove 
some of the anificial barriers which have 
been built between the systems," says 
Sieplien Lilly, dean of the College of 
Education at Washington State University. 

Attempting to deregulate means taking 
considerable risk, as Principal Levaun 
Dennett of the Montlake Elementary' 
School in Seattle, \V;ish , can attest. As part 
of a restructuring effon at the school 
begun in 1985, Montlake discontinued the 
practice of labeling children for special 
education or remedial services. Quickly, 
however, the school lost iLS federal funding 
for Chapter 1 and special education, and li 
has since had to make do with a patchwork 
of one-lime grants to continue the project. 



Federal Support 

Temple University's Margaret Wang, 
Maynard Reynolds of the University of 
Minnesota, and I lerbert Walberg of the 
University' of Illinois/Chicago suggest a two- 
pan approach to unifying special and 
regular education. They call for creating a 
system that "would combine methods that 
have a strong research record of 
effectiveness with comprehensive systems 
of instruction that have evolved from both 
general and special education," such as 
providing students with ample time and 
instructional support to learn essential 
content and frequent assessment of 
progress and feedback. 

A second thrust would encourage federal 
suppon of states and local districts to 
experiment with programs to serve 
O abled students in the regular classroom. 
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The Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services in the U.S. 
Department of Education, under Wilfs 
direction, has begun funding a variety of 
studies to explore aspects of the REI. 

A first round of grants :.v*'i'"Jed in 1985 
focused on prereferral strategies to keep 
students from being placed unnecessarily 
in pull-oufprograms. A second round of 
grants has been awarded to explore 
effective instructional and classroom 
management techniques for regular 
educators to better ser\'e students with 
learning or behavior problems or those at 
risk of developing them. Adopted from 
special education's approach to 
individualizing instruction, the research 
projects will e.xperiment with such 
strategies as changing classroom 
organization to increase instructional time 
an'i changing grouping patterns to enhance 
learning. Will says. 

A third round of grants, expected to be 
funded this summer, will pull together 
prereferral and instructional strategies and 
fashion them into a "comprehensive 
building-level approach" to educating 
disabled students. 



A Look Ahead 

Notwithstanding the criticism leveled at 
the REI by many special educators, 
proponents say an educational system tliat 
better unities regular and special education 
is the wave of the future. 

Washington State University's Lilly, for 
example, says the ''regulatory'* nature of 



special education contradicts a staple of the 
"second wave" of educational reform — that 
teachers and administrators at the building 
site sliould liave a greater part in making 
instructional and other decisions. "One 
need only examine the regulators' structure 
of special education to see that it is built 
on the assumption tliat no one can be 
trusted to do what is right unless they are 
required to do so in ver^' specific terms." 

The Holmes Group, an influential 
consortium of universities attempting to 
reform teacher preparation, also is being 
encouraged to consider a teacher 
education program that fuses regular and 
special education, says Marleen Pugach of 
the University' of Wisconsin/Milwaukee. 
Pugach and colleagues in the Holmes 
Group recently recommended the 
"substantive and structural reorganization" 
of a teacher education system that is now 
"separate and fragmented." They also 
urged that the Holmes Group's call for 
"profes-sional development schools," in 
which teachers would be trained in a 
"teaching hospital" setting, should reflect a 
unified approach to teaching all students. 

"We've built in a problem by having 
pull-out programs and a dual system where 
there\s no incentive to have cooperation 
between regular and special education," 
Pugach says. Adds Lilly: "I sincerely hope 
that many current special educators . , . will 
be wilhng and eager panicipants in the 
redefinition of services we provide to 
students." 

—]obn OVeil 
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ihcy need ''We sonieiinies piiM ...udenis 
out of scxial studies and science for so 
many years for help thai ihey lea\'e school 
wiihoiii essential general information about 
their coninuinity and the world around 
them.'* McGlothlin says subjects such :us 
science and social studies should he used 
for "application * of skills learned in other 
settings to diminish the problem. 

Even at the high school level, some 
experts doubt thai the curriculum for 
mildly disabled students should differ 
much, from a scliooi's regular education 
curriculum. Noting the current interest in 
ensuring the functional skills of secondan' 
mildly disabled students, the University of 
Florida's Algox.x.ine asks, "If those are so 
In^portani, why aren't all kids learning 
ihem?" 

'1 think it's tragic that we re depriving 
the (mildly disabled] student of standard 



Instruction," adds Stephen llllv.-dean of 
cduc-aiion at Washington State'universiiv. 
Life and social skills, he believes, should be 
taught in regular classrooms and linked 
with instruction to improve students' 
higherorder thinking. 



'Wve hum in a problem 
by having niill-out 
programs and a dual 
system where there's no 
incentive to have 
cooperation between 
regular and special 
education." 

— Marleen Pugach 

Program Models 



In a widely discussed article published 
In the lUoTcml Hdncational Rmeiv last 
winter, Alan Gartner and Dorotlu' Kerzner 
Lipsk\' of the Cit\' Universit\' of New York 
decried a "ciisabling" view of handicapped 
students that "ad\'ersely affects expectations 
regarding their academic achievement. It 
causes them to be separated from other 
students; to be exposed to a w^atered-down 
curriculum; to be excused from standards 
and tests routinely applied to other 
Siiidenb; to be allowed grades that they 
ha\'e not earned; and, in some states, to be 
permitted special diplomas/' 

Separate Classes 

Many experts also cite the lack of 
continuity in mildly disabled students' 
learning when they are .shuttled off to 
assorted separate programs. 



Naomi Zigmpnd and colleagues at 
the yhivereity.of Pit^^^ 
created, a usehil , diagram to oDmpar 
programmitig options for,^m 
disabled students iri ^.econda^y 
schools. AlthbugK it devised'fbr 
learning disabled student 
says the program alternatives^ a^^ 
applicable to; other milci disabilities, as 
well. The majonaxes oif the .diagram 
plot two vaHables; die amount of time 
the student spends with-the.ispecial 
educator and the extent to which the 
curriculum, foi- these students is. 
"special:" Both faapre are niajdr 
elements jh the qirrent debate over 
Lhe "Regular EducaUon Initiative," 
which suggest that m9re students, 
whwapprpprlateVbe s^ in 
^eguIar^cla»r6o \ 

-Zigniqnd and her colleagues 
summMze^progra^ as follows: 

• R^urce^Px)6m'ModeI^Novel 
Curriculum. 4n thblmodel, students 
: spend one' of two'dtwis^ periods per 
; daj^wiih a spea^^^^ 
ahdidherem^ 

Tlie' resK)ur^^ as^ 
dpp^jd.io the niainstr^sM^ 
*ihcludelbiil<:i^^ 

: '^ndelthis 

] skllls.iwd ointefH ; 

^^^^^ 



• Self-Cohtaihed Classr-Novel 
Curriculum, this approach includes a 
functional cwiid^ to teach 
studetits skills that will be heeded 
after.high school, such as^filling out.a 
job applicatioh;6r becoming an 
informed cpnsufner. 

• Self<k)htafned Class--Standard 
Hlgh.Schopl Curriculum. The parallel 
alternate currlculmn, one of the 
strat^ies used in this model, 
maintains the same content objeaives 
as ihe reg;iilar classroom but varies the 
presentation or forinai-rfor example, 
by using film and nohprint materials. 

• Cohsultailori Mbd^^^^ the 
(^miUtadon approach,^ the special 
edii^or vyprks with the regular 
education teacher or as.part of a 
"mainstream instnictional, teani'' to 
adjust instrualori to help disabled 
students in the regular classroom. 



^ •Work Study Model— In this model, 
students typically spend half of each 
schboLday at a job and the other half 
snadying material related to Job 
success. Whether the vocational 
edu6t6r or speciar^uditor provides 
the^in-schck)l insiruaion determines if 
the^program is referred to as work 
study'(regular) or wbric study 
(^dal). 



Soviice: Teadjitjg Learnings 
Disabled StuOen^ qt'tfie Secondary 
School Level, by Naomi Zigmdnd, Janet 
Sansone, Sandra Miller, Kathleen 
Donahoe, and Rachitl Kohnke. The ^ 
handbook, is available from the 
Council fof Exceptional Children for 
$6.50' (of 15.50 for CEC members), 
CEC, 3920 Association Dr., Reston, VA 
22091; 703/620-3660. 



Students with Mild Disabilities: 
Program Options at the Secondary Level 

Time with Special Educator 

~ " 7 • Functional 

Curriculum 

•6 



• Parallel Aliernatt 
Curriculum 




No 
"Special" 
Curriculum 



1 2 3 

-I-I-H-; 

VCork Study (Regular) 



< 4 VX-ork Study (Spceial) 



I I I I "Special" 

I I I I Curriculum 



lUtorial 
Cooperative • 
Planning 

• Consultation 
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• Baste skills 
Survival Skills 
Learning 
Strategies 



No Time with Special Educator 



Source: Teaching Learning Disabled Students at the Secondary School 
Level, Council for Exceptional Children, 1986. 
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Lilly disagrees with die ;ussunipnon (hiu a 
placeincm ouiside the regular classroom 
will provide ihe disabled student with 
better and more raried learning 
opponunities. AVliy should we assume that 
the special placement is the only setting in 
which they can have increased instructional 
attention?" Through the use of peer 
tutoring, cooperative learning, and aides or 
volunteers in the classroom, mildly 
dis:ibled students might not need to be 
taken out of regular education, he says. 

Similarly, McGlothlin worries that a 
special education placement may not 
always provide the struaured practice 
needed by disabled students, **lt seems to 
me that in our efforts to provide 'special/ 
we ve often developed a program that was 
less intense — in terms of instruaional time, 
practice time, and consisting of objectives 
and materials — for our hard-to teach 
students than for our nonhandicapped 
regular classroom students." 

Madeleine Will, assistant secretary' for 
special education and rehabilitati\'e 
services in tlie U.S. Depanment of 
Kducation, strongly criticized '*pull-out" 
programs in a repon suggesting better 
integration between regular and special 
education. Such programs, she wrote in 
liduaiting Students with Leammg 
hoblem: A Sfxired RespOfisibilit)\ 
"minimize communication between special 
teacliers and regular classroom teachers, 
resulting in a lack of coordination between 
ongoing clas.sroom instruction and the 
specially designed remedial instruaion. 
Tlie result is that the remedial instruction 
does not complement or help the child 
with the curricula which he or she must 
master in the regular class. ' 

If a different curriculum is used in 
.special education from that in regular 
education, "'the special education 
curriculum takes over,*' cautions Joe 
Jenkins of the University of Washington, 
with the result that the general education 
teacher "doesn't feel any responsiblity to 
teach (mildly disabled] kids to read" 
Jenkins and colleagues are suggesting in a 
paper to be published in Exceptional 
Children that special education programs 
be merged with other compensator^' 
programs such as Chapter 1 to alleviate the 
".sease of fragmentation*' associated with 
the pull-out model. 



Staff Development 

Mar>' Betli Fafard, associate 
commissioner for special education in the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
.says staff development must be improved 
to help teachers develop new strategies to 
aid mildly disabled students in their 
^'-^'^srooms. Formerly director of 

ERIC 




curriculum and professional develo[)ment 
for special education in the Nc*w York City 
schools, Fafard says staff development 
should include sliowing teacliers how to 
adapt their teaching .st\'le and curriculum 
materials to match the abilities of di.s:ibled 
students, 

Regular and special education !eacliers 
mast join together for staff development 
focused on curriculum, Iiowe\'er, I-afard 
.stresse.s. "Staff development remains 
separate in many schools for the regular 
and special education teacliers," slie .says. 
Ima Dunn, director of special services for 
the Pueblo, Colo., schools, adds that 
although .some teach',»rs desire more and 
better materials accessible to liandica|)ped 
students, "it'.s awfully hard to get secondary' 
teachers, especially, to make adaptations." 

Besides adapting curriculum, numerous 
.strategies have been suggested to help 
teachers better .serve mildly di.sabled 
students in regular classroom.s. With the 
e.scalating number of students referred to 
.special education, "prereferral" strategies 
are becoming more [popular. Fugacli of the 
University' of Wisconsin/Milwaukee /'^ys 
prereferral .strategit\s include "informal, 
school-based, problenv.solving teams," in 
which a group of teachers discu.ss how a 
teacher can help an individual .student, and 
the "con.sultation" model, in which the 
.special education teiicher works direaly 
with the regular classroom teacher to 
develop an intervention plan for an 
individual student. 

Both models typically involve special 
educators in an integral fashion. Pugacli 
believes, liowe\'er, that regular education 
teachers tlieni.selves can develop the .skills 
to avoid inappropriate placement of a 
.student in the special education .sy.steiii. In 
a recent study of 91 teachers conducted i)y 
Pugacli, teachers wlio were trained in peer 
collaboration learned to '^generate a wide 
variety of .succe.s.sful individual 
interventions to address identified learning 
and behavior problems" among students in 
regular clas.sroom.s. 
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Overcoming the *DeaI' 

While such a[)[)roaclies a[)|)ear 
promising, building cooperation between 
regular and S[)ecial education teacliers to 
help more .students succeed in the 
mainstream curriculum faces large 
obstacles. 

Gartner and I.ipsk\' of the City University 
of New York note the existence of a **deal 
between .special and general education. 
The former asserts a [xmicular body of 
expeni.se and a unique understanding of 
'special' .students, thus laying claim to both 
professional obligation and .student benefit. 
The latter, becau.se of the lack of skills and 
resources or prejudice, is often happy to 
hand over 'these* students to a welcoming 
S|X'cial education system/' 

/\nd while some educators push the 
return of more mildly di.sabled .students to 
the mainstream, others are dubious tliat 
regular educators have t!ie skills or 
willingne.ss to .<'irv^' them. Noting the 
number of national reports criticizing 
general education in the p:ist decade, 
liarbara Keogli of the University of 
California/l,os Angeles cills it "a strange 
logic that calls for the regular system to 
take over the educational re.sponSibilit\' for 
pupils it has already denion.strated it has 
failed." Given the .strong differences of 
opinion in the field over what sfiould be 
taught and in what .setting, change that will 
.significantly affect mildly di.sabled .students 
is likely to take tinie.l 
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Resources 

The following uatioml organizations 
may be helpful in (icquiring maurialsfor 
disabled students: 



Anierican Speech, kuiguagc. I learing 

Association 

10801 Rock\'ille i>ike 

Rockville. MD 20852 

.^01/897-5700 

;Vssoci:ition for Children Adult.s with 

Learning Di.sabilitle.s 

•U56 Librar\- Road 

Pitt.shurgh, i>A i5234 

412/341-1515 

/Association for I-ducaiion cS: Rehabilitation 

of the Blind & Vi.sually Impaired 

206 N, \Vashingtc)n Street 

Ale.\andria. VA 22314 

■^03/548-1884 

Association for i^eiarded Ciiizen.s 
P.O. Box 75005 
Arlington, 'I'X "^(3006 
8r/640-0204 

Council for Hxception.il Children (CI:C) 
1920 Association Drive 
Re.ston, VA 22091 
"03/620-3660 

l;RIC Clearlnghou.se on 1 landicapped and 

Gifted Children 

1920 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 22091 

703/620-3660 

Clearinghc)U.se on the Handicapped 
Ofiice for Handicapped Indlvidual.s 
Department of Education 
330 C Street, S\V 
Switzer Buildirig, #3132 
W:ishington, DC 20202 
202/732-1244 

National Association of State Directors of 

Special I;ducation 

2021 K St., NW, Suite 315 

W:ishington. DC 20006 

202/296-1800 

National Information Center for 
Handicapped Children it Youth 
Ihirk Place BIdg., Suite 1100 
7926 Jones Brand Drive 
McLean, VA 22102 
703/893-6061 



Onon Dyslexia Socieiv 
724 York i^oad 
Baltimore, MD 21204 
301/296-0232 
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Adapting Materials 

When di.sabled students are 
maiiLstreamed in academic subjects 
such as .science and math, educators 
frecjuently seek ways to adapt 
curriculum materials to meet their 
needs. The Council for Exceptional 
Children published an "i.ssue brief* on 
curriculum adaptation that synthesizes 
information from seven projects 
.sponsored by the U.S. Depanment of 
liducation's Oflice for Special 
Education l^rogranis. 

"Adapting In.siructional Materials for 
Mainstreamed Students" describes 
eight steps to adapting curriculum 
materials appropriate for the entire 
ability-integrated chtss. It al.so includes 
de.scriptions of several creative 
curriculum adr.piation pro» cLs i \ng 
microcomputers, audiOGts.seiies, and 
other me-an.s, I-or more information 
alxHit the guide, contact CHC, 1920 
As.sociation Dr., Re.ston, VA 22091; 
703/620-3660. 
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